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Because of its lover cost, cultural integra^tion into 
the coamunityr non-selective admission reguirenents, and 
vocational/technical programs, the two-year college has be'fen seen as 
a way of enrolling students* historically underrepres'ented in higher 
education* In. comparison to his four-year college 'counterparty the 
two-year ^college student is from a ^Lower-incdme^ family , has parents 
with les3 schooling, ani ranks lower on scales of academic aptitude • 
One- function of tw9.-year colleges is the rechanneling 'of student 
aspirations in-line with student abilities and -labor marJcet demands^. 
This Xs accomplished through a persuasive guidance approach .which 
r.eorients students, most often resulting in the redefinition 
(cooling-Qut) of transfer students as terminal, vocational education 
students* Even if education' as a certifying ^agent were abandoned in 
favor of skill training in^business and industry , the author contends 
that the same inequalities Vhich currentl| prevent equal access to 
colleges, would prevent equality of access to training program^ in the 
private sector* Thus, desfiite the unsavory implications of "people 
processintf," the idea ^o^ a better fit between educational and 
occupational spheres ife attractive and desirable. (NHjl) 
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\ ABSTRACT X 

The 4evelppment of twor-year colleges as a major feature, of American education 

^is invest J feajte*, with emph'asis on attendant inequalities in inputs > institutional 

\^ \ ' . ' • • ^ ' * ^ 

V<>le processes , and outcomes . Input characterist ics of students are seen to 

,y _ » 

support contentions of inequality': a profile of the two-year student vls-a-vis 
th€i four-^year student is presented which incorporates recent empirical findings. 
The institutional role of the two-year college is considered in relation to the 
cooling-out process. Outcomes are examined frqm th^ perspective of inequalities 
resulting, from vocational training, career educatipn^i., and articulation with the 
, occupational sphere. * * * 



^ - Hh'EQUAJiITY OF OUTCOMES: TOO- YEAR EDUCATIONS - 

The desire of Americans to move from one social class to another often* 

. ' • . ^ : , ' ' . ' I 

manifests 'itself in an* attempt to engage iii the sai&e activities as those of a 
higher class, and this includes college attendance^ In this respect .the tv/o-- 



year college is percei^ved as a facilitator in surmounting economic and *attitudlnal 

' * *' * 

barriers to college attendance, largely through its lower ^ost and its cultural 
\ integration into the community. non-selective admission requirements and the 

^ariaty of programs leading directly to employment are characteristics routinely 
praised by educators and legislators alike, who see this * non-traditional" approadh 
to schooling as aXa^ of erjrolling ^students historically underrepresented in 
higher education: .Census J5urfeau reports, which show two-year institutions as 
accounting for most of the increase in college cntollineats in recent years, are 
proudly displayed • 

The inequalities accompanying 'two-year educatlOQjs have occasioned less 

attention, despite inequality in regard to inputs , institutional role processes, 

• * < ~>> ' , 

.1 - . 

and* outcomes # ' \ * i 

*-* * 

Input Charact<»ristlcs: Two-Year College Students ^ 

The two-year college - variously referred to as a ^'halfway house 'be tt^een 
marriage, job, or family", a *'second chance emporium rigged in the customers* 
favor", and the "glittering mid-way where the rubes are kept amused until it^s 
time to go home"^ -"^is usually analyzed with the four-year college as a reference 
point. Likewise, the two-year college student is most frequently characterized 

in comparison to four-year students. The two-year student is from a lower-income 

* 4 »N 5 

family th^n the four-year student, and his parents typically have less schooling. 

On measures of academic ability and aptitude, including intelligence - measured 

' ' ' ' . • ' 6 ^ 

and self-af>praised'- two-year students fall belov? their four-ryear age mates. 



Educational career variables present a rather convincing sequence ^ unequal . 
characteristics, with ''causality implied: from making plans for college to dropping 
out, ftjo-year students occupy a less. favorable status. That is to say two-year 
students are less likely to have even discussed college plans'wtth anyone,^ and 
if they do, th'ey are not as likely to have been encouraged to attend 'a four-year 
college,^ and not 'as likely to'have attendance taken for granted,^ If tW-do eet 

'I 

to college, they sometimes encounter peer group jealdusy as well as parental 
.disapproval. -"-^ Being less likely to believe in- schooling for its own sake^"*". (a 
belief ^*hlch might be useful to someone motivating himself to undergo two to four - 
years of schooling) and less likely tpi J)elleve such formal education will result ' 
Jn personally beneficial outcomes, .and having low^ educational^^ and'occupa- * 
tional goal levels anyway,^* the- ttfo^ytear student orients himself to a career which 
will have both an immediate payoff and a close relati(^shlp between training and • 
subsequent employment. Less likely to decide to go to college - then more * ' 
likely to defer enrollment - he is more likely to be part-time once he gets 
there, mostly because he is also employed part-tijne.^^ For the .same economic 
reasons for these part-time statuses,, he is inore likely to live at home, with t^ie 
negative influence of family and friends, and the coilseqfently lower involvement 
In educational activities not directly ^related to training pV se,-*-^ The effect of 

these variaT>les tends to maximize the ratio of potential to actual enrollment 

» « • 



levels • 
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The Cooling-Out Process 



.V A vital process of two-year schools, eiA one^ which relates- as much to terminaj 
vocational training as it does to such diffuse purposes as conversion pf students 
.into "responsible, taxpaying citizens!', is the dopling'-out process. This hask, 

f * * 1- 

which inv 'lves a "rechanneling of stud^i?^ aspirations in line with their abilities, 



• * * ' ' ♦ • ' ' »' / 19 

thds avoiding conflict created by disappointment and feelings of failure", is 

accomplished through a persuasive guidance approach which results in "reorientation 

ofv Students rather than tTismissal.' This guidance effort, involving isandatory 

' ' \ . ' / ' 

courses in career planning and self -evaluation, has as it^ most general result 

^ ^ / 20 

vthe redefinition of transffer students as terminal students. 

A more optimistic assessment of t\ie cooling-out lirocess is that 
. ♦ • after two years in a course they have'chosen, students can go 
out prepared fqr activity that satisfies them instead of beifig 
branded failures. So the broadest possible opportunity is pro- 
vided for the largest number to mrake an honest try ati further educa- ^' 

tion with some possibility of success and with no righit to a desired 

21 ' X, ' 

goaJL completely barred to them. ^ ' \ 

TJhich is to say they cross the fiinis^ line before they grow tired of the race. * 

As the proportion of students beginning their college educations with en- 
rollment<tn two-year colleges jrapi^ly increases, the future of American higher 
education* a&\.an egalitarian system wl^l depend upon the ability of these tv7o- 
year colleges to. provide the kinds of schooling which facilitates entry into mid- 
die cl^ss occupations. Located at the bottoifi of the educational tracking system 
in overall class origins, academic ability, and occupational destinations of stu- 
dents ,^ two-year colleges are themselves char ajcteri zed by a tracking system which 
manifests itself in: 1) the existence of terminal (vocationalr-technical) 
curricula and .transfer ("college-parallel*') curricula, 2) the movement of students 

between terminal and transfer curricula^ and 3) the varying number of years of 

22 - ^ » ' 
schooling Completed by entrants. ' • 

Rather than increasing the production of four-year dfe^rees by increasing 
opportunities for attainment of such degrees by low status, high abilitiy students, 
two-year colleges ohannel. these sciidents away from four-year colleges an4 into 



' technical occupations. A current analysis of the nine U.S. Census divisions 

results In the conclusion that the Pacific division - which Includes tlye largest 

community college system in the nation - has the second lowest proportion of the 

age cohort completing four years of college. After the student enters the two- 

year college, additional channeling dc curs when, either- through initial choice ^ 

or lat^r "reorientation", two-thirds of the students enroll in terminal curricula. 

The sttuctuifed lowering of aspirations and subsequent attainment of over half 

these entrants indicating four-yeat aspirations has been identified 1)y 

Burton Clark as the "cooling-out" function of two-year colleges. 

This cooling-out function has important consequences for higher education 

and stratification. Open admissions policies, which enable low ability students 

* ' • - 

to enter two-year collegfes, would seem* to make cooling-out an even more sa].lent 
feature of American education."* While the l^ow ability, affluent atudent may attend 
a two-year college because "it is x^hat one does when one completes high school", 
the high ability, non-affluent student may attend because 1^ is what one does to 
attempt to improve one*s position in life. Inasmuch as high ability, low status 

students, followed by low ability, high status .students, are the likeliest en- 

- ^ ^ 26 ' ' ^ 

trants at two-year community colleges, the educational careers of both groups 

of artudents should eventually be investigated. 

Although. Clark did not specify the clasar origins of cooled-out students, 

* ^ ^ . ' • " N 

Jerome Karabel has observed that the cooling-out function has alx^ays been assumed 

♦ ^ ' ' '27 

to apply, to the upwardly-mobile working class. However, Chr|:^Ttopher Jencks has 

'« , 
speculated that cooling out of low ability middle class students may Be the really 

significant aspect of this process, a speculation which could be empirically ex- 
plored by a comparison of middle and working class students in regard to their 
changes in curriculum enrollment within the two-year college.* Though such an 
hypothesis is Subject to investigation, existing research cannot settle the matter. 



*3ut ^whether higher or. lower status studehts are affected^ It is Important to 
consider the process by which so many two-year college entrants redefine their 
d8plratlox>6 for upward mobility* ^ ' . * ^ 

The cooling^ out of entrants has as a major effect the filling of lower 
Status occupations by those who initially over-se^^ect higher status occupations* 

l^e appearance of^ an -open system of competition helps ^ow-status job incumbents 

I * 28 

accept their final place. Two yaar colleges must take students with transfer 

aspirations and transform them into- terminal students in ways psychologically 

acceptable to them. , • ."^^ 

♦ 

A major prot>lem of American society is the inconsistency between^ the encourage-, 

30 • 

ment of achievement and the realities of limited opportunity* Elaborate 



ideologies of equal access, such as those encouraged by '^democracy *s college", are 

' " ' \ ' / ^ > / ' ' \ 

required. Although blocked opportunity results from higji standards once admis- , 

sion is grantedl^, the individual perception of opportunity followed by personal 

- // ' 

failure permits the ideal oi equal access to mobility ^annels to persist. And 

■ ■ ' - ^ • ■ . \ / I 

the availability of alt^ernative opportunities, whetjier they be vocational programs 

•for original transfer students, or some form of'^^semi-skilled employment for 

vocational dropouts,, may act to alleviate .the stress attendant in personal 

failure, •thereby mitigating problems result:;uig from unfulfilled exipec tat ions. 

. Inequality of Outcomes*: Vocational Training, 



Career Education, and Employment 



•r 

/ . / 

In any appraisal of benefits/of schooling to those who are most unequal, one 

/ 

should, in a basic sense, be cognizant that the poor are low on every dimension - 

/ • • ' . 

education, occupation, incojiie, housing, services, power. The problem is to dls- 

/ / 

cover what corabination,/of these will help them gain the others. 

Some sa^ it is /e^iucation that will be most useful, that while guaranteed 
f • income, for Example, merely treats the symptoms, education provides the necessary 



skills and cpapetencles to, funistion effectively In the society. If , as a mounting 
sociological analysis, indicates, pre-existing differences among those to be schooled 
are more important^ than "effects of sdioollng, with the consequence that schooling 
merely ^tends earlier inequalities, p*erhaps the l6ude8t answer to qufestlons 
about inequality should be that schooling can't make much difference. Schools in 
a stratified Society may more reflect the socla^l orfler-than affe^tt it. 
Given this marginal status ofi schooling/ what can be -done? 

Equ^lty of educational ojpportunlty might mean giving everyonfev access to the 

/ ' \ ' 

means of attaining a college degree^ equality of educational outcome might mean 

giving everyone a cqllege degree. But universal college degrees are 'not going 

to reduce occupational or ecoi^ic inequality.. This would just transfer the 

screening mechartism from the educational sphere to the employment sphere. Giving 

^everyone access to a jsgllege degree might help reduce Inequality, but only if 

• equality of access were defined /to preclude educational ^tracking of t:he | two-year/ 

* ' * 

fouj-year sort.. * ' n ^ 

/ As the profile of the two-year stude^it shows, those who begin unequal end 

up unequally. However, it has been recently jr^ported that those admitted under 

' — • ^ 32 

- the new open door policy at one community college (which waived. scholastic entry 



requirements) showed no higher dropout rate thai;i the "fully qualified". In other* 



research, surprisingly little difference was found in attrition rates bett^een 

> *33 
native four-year students and junior college. transfer four-year studentsi 

Such findings are too recent for 'considered^ assessment or replication, but even 

if such a trend were indicated, and^the attrition rate for those low on cognitive 

scholastic entry variables equalled that of ''fully qualified" two-year students, 

the attrition rate would continue to be too high for both groups, owing to 

1) noncognltive differences, and 2) attendance at a tvzo-year rather than a four- 

year institution, which Itself appears to Increase the likelihood of dropping 



■ . • ' -7- ^ . 

I 

34 . ^ • *^ 

out. And even if tlie attrition ^ate of two-year trmisfer 9tudents equalled tha 

' ' ^ . . • / 

^of i^ative four-year students > a maximua of duly thirty percent ever transfer . 

' ^ . ' # / 

anyway, despite initial ear^lltoent of two-thirds of a cohort in transfer curricula. 

This large discrepancy between those who aspire to traasfer and 'those who 

>'•'"' / ' " /'' 

eventually transfer implies outcomes which are not innnedlately obvious y A study 
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of terminal two-year studentjs in transfer and vocattonaj. programs showed that, in 
\ terms of self-repo:Jted vork satisfaction,' wliile thirty-five percent, of vocational 
• majors said "very satisfied''^ only seven percent^ of trai\sfer majors who did not 
^ transfer said so, and while four percent of vocational majors ^aLd they were 

dissatisfied with their work, fifty-three percent of transfer «^tudents who did 

■ ' - • 1 35 • ' • ■ / f ' ■ ■ 

not transfer said this . . . ^ ^ 

program may^^sult in widespread dissatJ/jf action, unless thos^ who fail are success- 

* / # " ' * 

fully cooled out. With the apparent lack .of , effective way^ 'qf cooling out terminal 

' ' * • • / \ *^ * ^' 

transfer two-year students with no vocational skill,, guar^anteed admission to the 

last tW9 years of college could prevent such short-term dissatisfaction. ✓ • 



35 



The dissatisfaction attending failju^in a transfer 



The typical education of most two-ye^r students will likcjy continue to.con- 
si^t of vocational training, whicli, unlike most fdur-year educations, can result 
in immediateljr^ marketable^ skills, but, also unlike four-year schooling, is so 
specific that job obsolescence can ultimately detract from the value of the . ,x 

training. Even if the two-year training program proved of lasting value to the 
student, hi^ occupational status may be determined relatively early in li'fe, ' * 

resulting in occupational rigidity* , , . , 

In a society w;he re* everyone* has* equal access .to schooling, how is access to 
employment opportunities determined? Just as it always has been: those with more'' 

schooling get better jobs than those with less. Educational inflation operates in 

f / 

a way to make people run f lister so that they can stand s^ill. Inequality ia^not 

36 

lessened by adding a year to the mean level of schooling. But even if education 



as a credentlallzlng agent were abandoned In favdr of skill training in business 
and industry, there is no reason to believe that the. same ineqifalities which 
currently prevent eqqal access to colleges (i.e,, family background, cognitive 

and affective traits), would not prevent equality. of access to training programs 

37 • « 

in the private sector. * 

Economists estimate tliat although the increase Iq relative supply of highly 

educated persons in the U.S. has reduced personal rates *of return on education, 

a sizeable differential will remain between those attaining varying levels of 

u 14 38 
schooling. 

In the absence of equality of educational opportunity £r income, one way of 
reducing inequality may be to reward 'eadi successively higher level of educational 
attainment with a lower rate of return than the preceding level, thereby minimizing 

income disparities, T|iis monotonically downwax;d slope in internal rate of return, 

^ * / '39 

^is proposed by s(toe economists for additional .educational attainment Increments, 

would provide a test for the fiinctionalist fear of loss of talent due to , 

insufficient income differentials. 

*^In' § nation known for its unlimited opportunity,* how can it be that so many 

with the original aspiration to become an engineer end up a technician? The 

available functionalist stratification ideology j^ould answer that pQople with 

initially unequal abilities and subsequently unequal training ^must be rewarded?^ 

unequally* But this is more than saying not every Indian is capable of being a 

chief* It is also to say only so many chiefs are needed. If more were suddenly 

needed, as was the ^ase with technicians, access to appropriate institutions would 

happened up, as it has been tc two-year schooling. ^Two-year colleges, with their 

vocational emphasis, have been responsive to changing manpower requirements. 

The provision of various alternative^ to being a ch^Lef softens the realization 

that one will never become one, as does the apparent equality of access and the 



popular belief that Iivdlans are as .good as chiefs anyway. So the lower status 
occupational slots. ar^e filled by tho^ lower in ^the educational tracking system. 
If the student ls*from an unskilled or unemployed family background, he will 
e3Cperlence upward mpblllty. Otherwise he will simply maintain himself ,4>ut in .the 
presence of structural mobility, with its more complex work and its ^general 
/prosperity* . \ 

The two-year college, through its "^bollng out" counseling function, will 
continue to operate as a channeling mechanism by which student aspirations are 



^djustied to conform with labor market demands. In regard to its role ^s a 
screening agency, the two-year college may dispense with this func|:ion just as 
the high school, with its '^social parsing" policy , abandoned ita screening func- 
tion. The trend may be toward re^tultlfig and accepting an entire age cohort ^ 
flunking almost none of them out, and encouraging all to go on to four-year 
institutions, or at least. to upper-division colleges, the transfer institutions* 
designed specifically for community 'college students.* The educational^ tracking 
accomplished by two-year institutions would continue in upi<er-dlvislon instltu- 
tlofe, which would take the pressure off four-year colleges from evcir having to 
accept two-year&students. 

s 

In a w£^, the^ idea of e better fit betwe^o^the educational and occupational 

spheres is attractive ,yde8^ite the implication of "channeling", "programming", or 

41 * ' » \ - 

people-processing^. ^ Career education - the attempt to apprise students of 

occupational slpts - if it were to result in a better fit, might be more humane 

than, say, training ftalf a million too many ^ecoddary teachers, who stand little 

chance of practicing their profession: mental health implications of underem- ^ 

ployment must still be investigated. Career education might also be better tha|i^ 

ending up with a shortage* of lino typists* for Instance. But even the experts are 

puzzled about projecting labor market demands. . , 



A deyelopment document of the. State Unlve;:slty of New Yorfc^was directly^ 
' concerned With "the JLssue of manpower planning In its consideration of the question 
'^should institutions respond £o the stimuli of demands from business, industry, 
and goverjiment or shottLd institutiotte help business and govemmenp to determine 

^ 

^heir' needs?" Most manpower estimates assume first that the number of positions ^ 
will be, filled, and second that manpower demand is the Independent variable and 
education the depeijdent variaBle* Such assumptions ignore processes by which , * 
students choose thv^it educational and occupational carters, an area in .which analyti 

cal projection liodels are just being developed. (What effect,, for^ instance, 

> 

might informat ton about the availability of higher education facilities in speci- 
fic» fields have on^studenfc choice?) • ' \ * 

Prediction, it is concluded, is difficult, but, more Important, ^in the 
absence of employees for specific slots, manpower needs will be reduced by pur- 

posive changes and more ^efficiunt utilization, which will^^ffect shortages in 

<. ' • 

other occupations, which wfll affect student choice, ,which-will affect need, and 

so on, into the dyn^ics of systems of which th€-re is little, understanding. Con- ^ 

siflerations such as this make the prospect of channeling people appear less at- 

tractive. The implications of this conclusion for vocational training programs 

• * •/ 

resulting in occupational rigid! tjf^are ch:f3[?iing:^^ 

^ * • ■ \ ' 

Despite the poor predictive power of labor marketj analysis, in 1971, two of 

evety three young Americans left school or college without a tradfe or skill that 

* '44 
would permit them to compete effectively in the labor nlarket. These include 

dropouts at all levels and graduates from general secondary curricula. It is 

predicted, that by 1975 there will be a total of 4*5 million unskilled ^obs in the 

economy, but a pro'jected 3.5 million unskilled people entering the labor force. 

Average unemployment rates in the 18 to 24. age group exceed tx^?enty-five percent, 

with rates approaching fifty, percent^ for inner city ghettoes or Soutliwestcm 

barrios. * " . ' 1 . 



, Career education, raised »to the status of a "movementli^ by former U.S. Com^ 
mlssloner of Eduqatloa Sidney P. Marland, was referred to by him as the Office of 
Education's most pressing priority.. Such education appears to be primary and ' 
secondary school preparation for subsequent vocational training (or professional . 
training). In this process, tracking becomes so pronounced as to begin cooling 
people out earlier than in the two-year college. Th^ possibility for individual 
mobility - which is kept open a year longer each time final occupational choices 
^re deferred - will decrease. 

Speculation qjjout the ultimate effects of vocational career education is 

f 

intriguing: although radical thinkers' such as Herbert Glntls^^ claim American 

♦ * " 

education socl-alizes students for appropriate work behaviors, it is essential that » 
th6 poor gain full access to education. As Frank Rlessman says, - 4 
Every ope who is concerned wl tlx playing a majoi; roledn changing society, 
understanding the world, and functioning In an advanced occupation has long 
since discovered he needs systematic, disciplined education. ♦ • . There 
Is *a real danger that poor peopile may be persuaded that they are getting 
a union card via relevant, work-oriented courses and that they don't 
iieed any of that high falutln' college stuff 
Although underei&ployed and consequently dissatisfied workers are more likely 
^ agents of social change,, it may be that their relative prosperity will satisfy 
them in a x^ay contlnue/poverty would not. Or maybe, as studies on^^atlonal 
and technical students' indicate, radical activi|iy. does not occur tc/ n^e extent it 

occurs among liberal arts students. It seems possible, however, that increasing 

f 

numbers of idle and unemployed people may constitute a force as threatening to 

48 

order as underemployed workers. 
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/I Epilogue 

Unlike unskilled x^ork, which, may be done e£fic4.ently by traIJ^ltional employee 

e.g., students,, technical work must be done by those with skill training. Labor 

/ * • ' 

market predictions are that the demand for technicians ^vill be increasing. 

Inequalities as experienced by most people are great along dimensions of 
income and prestige. While ths ^relative income of skilled labor is increasing, 
its^ prestige is, not. 

Prestige does not exist apcxt from an audience. If careeiT^ducatioh is 
successful) 'it may have - as 'one result - a higher reputational status for tech- 
nical occupations^ In relation tQ two-year educations, this may^be tlie only 
redu.ction in .inequality which can be anticipated. 
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